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Greek at the advanced (!) age of thirteen and a 
quick learner, "should pass effectively in four school 
terms. A slower boy will take two years or longer". 

I should infer from the Preface that the writers 
teach the whole book before the beginner passes on 
to read Greek authors. Yet this procedure seems 
hardly credible in this generation in which it is a 
platitude to say that the learner must get into the 
language itself at once. In the old days we learned 
the Latin and Greek Grammars by heart before we 
were initiated into Caesar and Xenophon. Some of 
us, even then, read surreptitiously almost from the 
beginning, with a sense of delightful adventuring into 
unknown seas. It is entirely consistent with the 
"practical efficiency and accuracy" desired by the 
writers to begin reading at the start in Greek, in the 
New Testament, or narratives from Xenophon or 
other easy Greek authors. 

The guiding principle of the book is stated as 
the "omission of the unessential". Yet the perfect 
active subjunctive, optative and imperative of Xi!w 
and other verbs are given. Professor Sonnenschein, 
to be sure, says that it is easier to learn these forms 
than not to do so (see the articles of Professors 
Harry and Sonnenschein, The Classical Review, 
19.347 ff-i 439 ff.). In the list of the usual irregular 
verbs p\tb<rKw, with its Epic present, tragic future and 
almost poetic second aorist (beloved of Euripides) 
seems a luxury for the beginner. If the two forms 
jWiXqs and /3o<7tXefs (page 14) are to be learned, a 
note stating the chronological difference in use 
should be added. The general arrangement of the 
book is commendable. Of course a good teacher is a 
law unto himself in the matter of following any given 
order. 
Vassae College. Grace Harriet Macurdy. 



Thucydides. Book IV. Edited by A. W. Spratt. 
Cambridge: at the University Press (1912). Pp. 
xx + 448. 

This is the third book of Thucydides edited by 
Mr. Spratt for the Pitt Press Series. It follows the 
same plan as its predecessors (III and VI). There is 
a short Introduction (10 pages) on The Prelude to 
the Ten Years' War. Important variants, corrections 
and conjectures are given in footnotes below the 
text, explanatory notes being remanded to the end. 
Critical discussions of textual points are found in 
connection with the explanatory notes, not in a separ- 
ate critical appendix. Indeed the Appendix, which 
consists of only four pages, is devoted mainly to 
historical questions. 

The especially admirable portion of the volume is 
the character of the explanatory notes. They are 
at once brief and lucid. If they have the air of 
giving a verdict rather than arguing a point, space 
is thereby saved and the editor's view is more clearly 
expressed. The fact that a separate paragraph is 
given to each note makes more pages necessary, but 



also makes the notes easier to consult. The render- 
ings, generally restricted to single words or phrases 
or short clauses, are uniformly excellent. The notes 
of information — e.g. on historical personages or 
places, such as the note on Messene in Chapter 1 
and that on Brasidas in Chapter 11 — are an admirable 
feature. In the Preface the editor remarks that 
"desire to smooth the ruggedness of the way for 
beginners must serve as my apology for the presence 
of occasional comments on comparatively simple 
passages". But such helps are judiciously given, 
and are not likely to excite adverse criticism. The 
manifest object throughout is to give the reader the 
helps that are really necessary to the understanding 
of the text. I have gone through the whole book, 
reading it consecutively, consulting the notes as I 
went, and always with a growing appreciation of 
their lucidity and helpfulness. With their aid one 
fairly well acquainted with Thucydides reads the text 
with comparative ease. The editor is well acquainted 
with Thucydidean usage, and notes regularly newly 
coined words, &ra| elprni4va t Ionisms, poetical terms, 
and peculiarities of syntax. The book can be heartily 
recommended for use in school and college work. 
University of Wisconsin. Charles ForSTER Smith. 



In correcting the statement made in The Classi- 
cal Weekly 6.145 as to the occasion on which Miss 
Petty gave her demonstration of the Direct Method 
(it was at a meeting of The Classical Association' 
of Pittsburgh and Vicinity), I am impelled to make 
a few remarks as a result of my observations at the 
time. The class consisted of nine or ten girls and 
boys who had been picked at random from an eighth 
grade class and had never studied Latin. Let me 
say at once that Miss Petty did her part exceedingly 
well. The applause of the audience indicated the 
apparent success attained. During the half -hour 
drill it became painfully apparent, however, that the 
use of even a few English words would have saved 
much time and helped towards comprehension. Im- 
mediately after the class was dismissed I gathered 
the children together and asked a number of ques- 
tions to see what the effect really had been. Most 
of them remembered correctly the number-names 
{primus, secunda, etc.) that had been assigned to 
them, partly because they recognized English deriva- 
tives, but only a few had correct remembrance of 
anything else ; one girl understood most of the prin- 
ciples (of person, number, gender, case) involved; 
on the other hand the difference in gender of the 
number-names was the only principle to impress it- 
self on the majority; only a few realized that the 
word surgimus, which they had repeated and acted 
again and again, meant 'we rise'. The children 
were greatly interested. 

It is of course unfair to judge a method on such 
slight evidence, but my observations tended to con- 
firm the eminently fair remarks of Mr. Barss (The 
Classical Weekly 6.42). Few teachers should 
adopt the method in toto, but all can get useful 
suggestions from it. It requires teachers of better 
equipment than most of those we have in our 
American High Schools, and if agitation in its favor 
will improve the quality of our teachers, then let 
us agitate. 
University of Pittsburg. g L Ullman 



